TEXTS   AND   PRETEXTS

But since thou didst in one sweet glance survey
Their sad decays, I flourish and once more

Breathe all perfumes and spice ;
I smell a dew like myrrh and all the day
Wear in my bosom a full sun ;   such store

Hath one beam from thy eyes.
But, ah, my God, what fruit hast thou of this ?
What one poor leaf did ever I let fall

To wait upon thy wreath ?
Thus thou all day a thankless weed dost dress,
And when thou hast done, a stench or fog is all

The odour I bequeath.

HENRY VAUGHAN.

The climate of the mind is positively English in its
variableness and instability. Frost, sunshine, hopeless
drought and refreshing rains succeed one another with
bewildering rapidity. Herbert is the poet of this inner
weather. Accurately, in a score of lyrics unexcelled for
flawless purity of diction and appositeness of imagery,
he has described its changes and interpreted, in terms
of a mystical philosophy, their significance. Within his
limits he achieves a real perfection.

Vaughan treats the same theme, but less perfectly.
Lacking Herbert's artistic ability and artistic con-
science, he occasionally (in this as in his other poems)
* lets one down/ as Herbert hardly ever does. By way
of compensation, however, he also occasionally ' lets
one up' to heights which Herbert as seldom reaches.
Most great poets let their readers down much more
often than they let them up, and to abysses almost as
deep as their peaks are high.   Why does Shakespeare
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